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ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 

By Petronius Arbiter 






A GREAT WORK OF ART 
"THE DEATH OF CAESAR" 

By Gerome 

{See opposite page) 
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HIS month we will discuss some historical 
pictures and again according to: 

Our Standard 

The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of works of art is based: on rare examples of 
tlie highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of art in the world is 
that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject which is socially the most beneficent, of 
interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in concejytion. 

Second: In which the expression: on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express. 

Third: in which the composition is the most sublime. 

Fourth: In which the drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering life, above all — ideal Life. 

Fifth: In which the color is the most varied and rich. 

Sixth: In which the surface technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate, and unoffensively individual; the whole 
work of such a quality, and so coordinated, as to insure a 
result, in which a subject is expressed witli tlie greatest 
completeness and harmony: so as to stir the highest emo- 
tions of the largest number of cultured people for the longest 
period of time. 

We consider a work of art great or trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this standard. 



The Belgian artist Alfred Stevens first exhibited 
in 1853. He was an exponent of '^modernity" in 
art, but only modernity of subject. He was 
frankly merely a "painter's painter" and painted 
mostly the social life of his time but with a rather 
high class craftsmanship, far removed from the 
vulgar "artistry" used later on by the degenerate 
devotees of modernity in art. But while he was 
a good painter, he amounted to little as a poet. 
Hence he is almost forgotten. He was not great 
enough to see that a painter is successful in ratio 
of the degree to which his works please both the 
painters and the public. And he was so sure of 
his point of view in regard to the importance of 
mere painting, as painting, that he wrote and 
published some "Impressions on Painting" in the 
shape of maxims. Among them the following: 

"The historical subject was invented the day 
that people were no longer interested in painting 
itself." 

From this it is evident that he attacked the 
painters of historical pictures — to emphasize the 
importance of genre or social life pictures — so as to 
magnify his own importance. This is one kind 
of charlatanism. Because his statement is not 
true. It is false because people never did lose 
interest in mere painting, because even a histori- 
cal picture must be, first of all, well painted before 
thoughtful people will give it any rank at all in the 
hierarchy of art. He again showed his mediocrity 
moreover as a thinker when he said: 



"The old masters rarely painted an epoch other 
than their own." Then he disproves this in the 
very next sentence by saying: "The Bible is a 
history of the human heart and they nearly always 
interpreted the subjects with the costumes of their 
own time." 

Well, what else is it than painting an era other 
than one's own, if we go to the era of Christ and 
Moses for our subjects, no matter in what costume 
we execute those subjects? How many incidents 
of their own era did the old masters paint? Not 
one painter in a hundred chose an incident of his 
time for his subject. That is— the great masters 
didn't; third class masters did more frequently. 
Nor did the great men frequently go to their own 
history or their ovm great Bible "The Divine 
Comedy" of Dante for subjects. Why? Because 
the Church, the great patron of art, dominated the 
Renaissance period, at least until near its end, 
when the Hellenic spirit, it is true, became trium- 
phant. 

Monsieur Stevens, having painted almost noth- 
ing but costumes in his life, thought about every- 
thing superficially and in terms of costumes. So 
could not see that painting the costumes of an 
era is not painting that era. It is thus that the 
pretentious babblers among the modernists becloud 
and befog the world of art, in order to draw atten- 
tion to themselves, through mystifying slogans, 
cunningly launched to bewilder the unthinking 
part of the public. 

The stupidity of printing such "maxims" is 
further proven by the fact that the great artists 
of Greece and of the Renaissance depicted the 
social life of their time to a very limited degree. 
The Renaissance men depicted mainly the Hebraic, 
Roman and Greek eras in religious and historical 
works, and the Greeks depicted the heroic and 
mythological era as reported by Homer. 

It is true that at first, the Renaissance artists 
depicted the past era in the costumes of their 
own time; but later, when they developed imagina- 
tion and became expressive instead of merely 
imitative artists, they depicted the same past era 
in the costumes of the past, as revealed by the 
frescoes, statues and drawings on vases discovered 
during the later period of the Renaissance. In 
this regard notice especially the works of Raphael, 
Michelangelo and Leonardo. 

It is safe to say that, up to the death of Michel- 
angelo, most of the works produced dealt with 
eras antedating the Renaissance. This proves 
that Stevens was wrong. He helped the extreme 
modernists to successfully rail at historical paint- 
ing and so raise a stupid prejudice against it, 
stupid in the extreme, because it takes more intel- 
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ligence to create a first-class historical work than 
a work of contemporary life. Because the histori- 
cal painter has to visualize the past, recreate it 
in his imagination and make it re-live, while the 
painter of contemporary subjects needs only to 
copy the costumes, and render the spirit of his 
epoch, with which he is inevitably charged, be- 
cause he daily lives in it. Therefore he is finally 
nothing but an imitator or a mere reporter when 
compared with the creative historical painter. In 
other words Cormon's ^'Returning from the Battle 
of Salamis" painted with first-class "painting 
artistry" is a far greater performance than 
Stevens's "Afternoon Tea at Madame X," though 
also painted with first-class artistry — because it 
required more intellect, experience, research and 
creative poetic imagination to achieve a great result. 
Therefore, for the Art-for-Art-Sakists, and after 
these the "modernists," to rail at historical pic- 
tures because some are badly composed and painted 
would be proper enough; but to lampoon them as 
they have done, only because they are historical, 
is the essence of charlatanism. Even a mediocre 
historical picture is already an intellectual feast, 
even if it fails to stir our highest emotions, above all 
since these railers at historical works constantly 
babble about "intellectualizing the emotions!" 

We will therefore consider one historical paint- 
ing that is good and one that is not good, and 
show the difference. 

"The Death of Caesar" by Gerome is a truly 
great work of art, meeting successfully every one 
of the six tests or elements of art power of our 
Standard : 

The subject chosen is one of the greatest in 
history — Caesar with a marvelous brain and iron 
will done to death by the Roman conspirators, who 
were either too blind to see that the time had 
gone by to stop the oncoming of the Empire — 
which they should have begun to stem twenty 
years before, as was proven by subsequent events 
— or who killed him for revenge, because he 
saw that the Empire was inevitable and that 
Rome needed a strong hand as did France before 
the "whiff of grapeshot" brought a Napoleon to 
the fore to keep the nation from going to pieces. 
This adds to the grandeur of the subject. 

As a composition it is not only Gerome's "most 
noble creation but one of the finest compositions 
of the nineteenth century. The lifting power 
given to the scene by the use of the grand forest 
of severe Ionic columns, and the arch with which 
he pyramidalized his composition, gives to the 
picture something august that is rare in art. 
That exalting power is helped by the vista .through 
the arch, while the savant use of ornaments, full 
of the taste and distinction for which Gerome is 
famous, helps to fill the whole work with majesty. 
Moreover Gerome carried out that most important 
law of expressive composition, concentration of 
effects, in a novel but brilliant way. For while all but 
one seat in the great hall is empty and the Sena- 
tors are fleeing, yet the eyes never cease to go back 
to the dead Caesar on the floor, at the foot of 
Pompey's statue no matter how much the alluring 
details invite the eyes to wander away from him. 

Then how marvelously the drama is expressed! 
Caesar's chair of state is upset, one Senator's seat 
is overturned, thus suggesting struggle ! some of 



the senators are fleeing in fear, while the shouting 
conspirators, banded together, are going out de- 
liberately, with powerful Brutus, inspirer of the 
deed, closing up the rear. 

Then, as an intellectual touch worthy of Shake- 
speare, note the figure of one far-seeing Senator 
still seated on the right, with a clenched fist on 
the arm of his chair, looking at the crowd as if 
saying: "Great Jupiter! what fools these mortals 
be! Can't they see that they will not save the 
Republic, but only bring on a worse Empire than 
if Caesar had lived to be Emperor?" And finally 
note the old man leaning on his staff looking back 
at the seated senator with an inquiring perhaps 
sympathetic look. 

In fact there is such dramatic unity in the pic- 
ture that, after contemplating it for a while, we 
.forget Gerome's artistry and see only the moving 
drama. All is expressive movement, without any 
theatrical exaggeration, all so natural as if it 
were passing before a "movie camera," and yet, 
when examined, every detail proves that it is not 
"realistic" after all, but a masterly mingling of 
the real and idedJl, of the impersonal and personal, 
as it should be. 

It is that which lifts it so far above the average, 
mediocre historical painting — which we admit is 
often tiresome — not because it is historical paint- 
ing but because it is mediocre and bad historical 
painting and because it lacks the dramatic truth, 
force and beauty which Gerome has achieved in 
this great work. Therefore it will always grip 
us across all the changes of fads in technique and 
style — ^because it is a great story told in a great 
way. 

Then, note the magnificent drmving everywhere, 
above all in the body of Caesar as it lies fore- 
shortened on the floor that alone is a perfect 
marvel of craftsmanship, plus imaginative composi- 
tion, not a detail being slighted. 

Then, as to color, it is in harmony with the 
subject as it should be, though this can not be 
shown in the engraving. 

Then as to the painting, has any artist done any 
better painting in the last century? painted better 
atmosphere? an interior atmosphere at that, which 
is more diflficult than the painting of outdoor 
atmosphere, at least according to Monsieur Stevens 
just quoted, who says: "It is more difficult to put 
atmosphere into an interior than to paint open air." 

The atmospheric effect obtained in this picture 
by Gerome is worthy of Velasquez, the most suc- 
cessful painter of atmosphere the world ever saw. 

Its surface technique is also of that most per- 
fect kind — impersonal, yet personal. For we 
know, on sight, that it is Gerome's manner of 
painting. Yet there is no stupid straining after 
peculiar brushmarks, no ego-mania of a rabid 
"individualist" puttering about with paint. Yet 
the work is so highly individual that no one at 
all familiar with Gerome's technique — which was 
instinctive with him and not strained after — will 
mistake it for the work of any other painter. In 
short it is a flawless and magnificent oratorio of 
lines, forms and color, profoundly expressive of the 
grand subject chosen, an immortal work of a 
superior intellect and of a great man. It glorifies 
France, honors the human race, and is one of the 
priceless possessions of our country. 



